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duced. To leave him in continual fear of the Nabob will
ensure his enmity whenever it may be dangerous to us ant?
when we shall most need his friendship."
Under Lindsay's encouragement the Nawab enter-
tained hopes of attaining open independence of the Com-
pany with the help of the Crown. After his depai'ture,
Sir Robert Haiiand, the new Plenipotentiary, who arrived
in September 1771, declared that his instructions were to
give effect to the Treaty of Paris of 1763 and to receive
and transmit complaints from the Nawab, who, by the llth
Article of that treaty, was deemed to be an Ally of the
Crown and as such entitled to the protection and friend-
ship of King George III. The situation thus created
was a peculiar one. In the first place, Nawab Walajah
could claim under that treaty to be independent of both the
Great Mughal and the Nizam. Secondly, while the object
of the Treaty of Paris was only to make it impossible for
the French to set up the son of Chanda Sahib or any othei1
person to the rule of the Carnatic in opposition to Walajah,
according to the present interpretation it might be urged
logically that the Nawab was equally an ally of France as
well as of Great Britain, because both the realms were
equally bound by the treaty to acknowledge him as Nawab.
Consequently it was "incumbent on England and France
to support him against all the world, even against the Mogul
and the Soubali, to whom, by the custom of the Empire
and his own acknowledgement, he is subject."
The situation became positively absurd for the Com-
pany and the Madras Council; and it was a inarkecE source
of embarrassment in all the relations between the Council
and the Nawab. Du Pre wrote that the Nawab no longer
looked up to the Company as his friends and supporters,
but placed his .entire confidence in the aid of the Crown
which he believed he could secure as against them,
"His drift seems to be to play off one against the other by
which means he hopes to free himself from any dependence
on the Company; and when he has gainod sufficient
strength, he flatters himself with the idea of entire inde-
pendency". Harland went even further than Lindsay
and threatened to engagevthe Crown directly in an alliance
with the Marathas, asking whether in those circumstances
the Company would assist the Nawab and the Marathas